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AFRICA CALLING 


This article is the upshot of a recent conversation between the author 
of il and the Edilor about African welfare work and the opportunity il 
offers lo suitable men for a life of valuable, adventurous service. Both 
of them believed that some men of the capacity. faith and vision this 
work needs should be forthcoming from the ranks of Toc H, and the 
Edilor would be glad lo hear from any such members. 


The author of he article, ARTHUR M. CHAMPION, C.M.G., relired from 
the Colonial Service just before the War, after a long and distinguished 
career in Kenya Colony, bul returned to do propaganda on behalf of the 
Government among dfricans on various aspects of native welfare with 
a travelling cinema showing films he had himself taken. During his 
busy administrative carcer he had found lime to study the bird-life and 
the geology of his province in East Africa and lo carry out a bold piece 
of exploration which carned hint the Gold Medal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. In his retirement he remains in East Africa, actively con- 
corned with problems of native welfare. 


"T HE last war has again focussed attention, especially that of 
1 the younger gencration, on the Colonial Empire. Many have 
heen enabled by their war service to meet Colonists in their own 
homes or to make contaéts with people of other races, creeds and 
colour who inhabit the various Tropical Dependencies which are 
administered by some form of government responsible to 
Imperial Parliament in London. Amongst them there are perhaps 
some readers of this Journat. who may. be contemplating 
adventure or making a new home in one of these Territories and 
may therefore be interested to hear what opportunities they 
present, 

The Dominions of Australia, Canada, New Zealand and South 
Africa, with their rapidly expanding industries, are of course 
wanting white population and have plenty to offer to the man 
who is prepared to do an honest day's work in field, office. or 
factory. In the Colonies, Proteétorates and Mandated Territories, 
collectively styled the ‘ Dependencies ’, the position is not so clear. 
In many the climate is uncertain, industries are in the experi- 
mental stage and much of the available farming land has already 
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An African’s “ picture gallery ' on the wall of his hut 


been alienated to Europeans or is assigned for the exclusive usc 
of the indigenous races, so that the field of employment is largely 
limited to the Civil Service, Government sponsored enterprises 
or the professions. | intend, however, to confine my remarks to 
those services of government designed primarily for the good 
order, administration and welfare of the Africans, of whom there 
are about fifty million living under the Union Jack. 


Africa Awakens 
They are beginning to show, in some cases are already showing. 
signs of mental awakening which is rapidly developing into 
political consciousness. Amongst the vast majority it can yet 
only be described as a certain restlessness, something approaching 
a discontent with their share of the world's good things. To 
quote a passage from this year’s Colonial Report which appeared 


in a Times leader the other day: 

“The War has had a profound effect on political growth in the 
Colonies. It not only awakened new hopes and brought wider experience 
to Colonial peoples themselves, but it released new influences of free- 
dom and adventure in the world which were felt by peoples and 
Administrators alike.” 


Many African tribes who could have had but little understand- 
ing of our Europcan quarrels sent their quota of youth to help 
fight our battles in more than one theatre of war and many a 
young Briton found himself, for the first time in his life, suddenly 
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Morning parade at a bush school in Kamba Country, Kenya. 


facing a platoon of black soldiers. Between them there soon 
sprang up a camaraderie which portends well for the future. 
These tribesmen have seen modes of life, peoples and customs of 
which they had been totally ignorant and had experiences which 
they are no morc likely to forget than are their young officers 
the loyalty and self-sacrifice of their men. Readers of Punch 
will remember with delight the articles which so humorously 
portrayed the happy relations between the Gogomba and their 
British officers. Many such officers of my own experience have 
been profoundly moved and are now secking opportunities to 
do what they can for the well-being of those Africans and their 
families; a vast field of work lies ahead of us in that direction. 
Welfare Wanted 

The principles of Edmund Burke propounded in Parliament 
over a hundred and fifty years before the framing of the Atlantic 
Charter have gradually been influencing British Colonial policy, 
and during the last quarter of the roth century and throughout 
this one there has never been absent a genuine desire to promote 
the social and economic welfare of all peoples under our rule. 
It was with this object in view, as much as the development of 
Colonial resources for mutual benefit, that even when the enemy 
were on the verge of invading these Isles, Parliament voted fifty 
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million pounds (afterwards increased to one hundred and twenty 
million pounds) for the development and welfare of the Colonies. 
This sum is to be allocated to such Colonies as make application 
during the next ten years, and is primarily intended for capital- 
ising or priming such industries, enterprises Or services as will 
eventually become self-supporting or capable of being maintained 
by the local revenue of the country concerned. Up to date no less 
than thirty-one of the Territories cligible have submitted plans, 
mostly those in the West Indian and African regions where 
poverty 1s more acute and resources are as yet less developed. In 
many of these the need for a correct balance between expenditure 
on material construction works and social services is emphasized 
on the grounds that social expenditure resulting in good health, 
general enlightenment and social Stability lead to greater efliciency 
and consequently higher economic production. This prinicple 
too is Stressed by the Report of the Royal Commission for the 
Wefl Indies which frankly recognises that moral and social 
factors are at least of equal importance with material issues. 

Few amongst those who have devoted their lives to the admini- 
Stration of the backward races of Africa will deny that it is in this 
direction perhaps that we have shown some neglect, more often 
due to lack of funds than to deliberate intent. A policy of 


Ao primitively dressed crowd, less than two hours motor-drive from Nairobi, listen to the 
wireless an their own language 


laissez-faire is more comfortable to everyone than implementing 
one which may not only raise formidable barriers of prejudice and 
ignorance but rouse grave suspicions as to the disinterestedness 
of our motives. Nowadays, too, that implicit confidence in the 
infallibility of the white man and his works has often been 
replaced by an unaccountable obstinacy which respects nothing 
but brute force, and would cut off its nose to spite its face, The 
passing of military in favour of civil administration has been 
mistaken by primitive people as a sign of weakness and our 
supremacy and even our right to rule challenged. The reply to 
this no longer lics in the use of the machine-gun but in positive 
and convincing proof not only of our capacity to govern but in 
showing a genuine desire to legislate for the bencfit and enlight- 
enment of the people. They must be enabled not only to appreci- 
ate the benefits but to take an ever increasing part in the process 
of good government. These arc the words of the Sccretary of 
State for the Colonics when addressing the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Society in December last year : 


“You cannot hope to get very far unless vou enjoy the confidence 
aud goodwill of the people for whom the policies are made . . . If that 
confidence is not there, if the goodwill cannot be secured, if the 
ceoperation is not forthcoming in the work which is to be done, then 
all our desires for progress and change count for nothing.” 


Long before sundown the cager audience gathers for the cinema show. 
Note the map and the framework for the screen. 


Changing Conditions 


Not only the African soldier who has served on many fronts, 
but those who have remained behind in their villages in the 
African bush have been made aware of the existence of a world 
beyond their tribal lands. Their secluded lives have been invaded 
by the schoolmaster, the recruiting officer, the Stock trader and 
the agricultural instructor, to say nothing of such instruments of 
propaganda as the wireless and the cinema. Barter and gold-dust, 
goats and cowrie shells have given piace to shillings and pence of 
which they now possess more than ever before. But there 15 little 
to buy with money except women and wine. Consumer goods 
such as clothing, bicycles, pots and pans, and the like, to them 
the visible signs of a higher standard of living, are very scarce. 

Problems of increasing population and decreasing productive 
capacity of the soil in many instances complicate the issue. Frag- 
mentation of small holdings is such that it is with difficulty that 
the peasants can grow food cnough for domestic requirements, 
let alone cash crops for the market. The policy, therefore, must 
be to introduce some form of communal farming on modern and 
less wasteful methods and of co-operative marketing, if native 
agriculture is to be conducted on a profit basis and the standard 
of living maintained. 10 the meanwhile the implementation of 
Government development schemes may find employment for the 
agricuitural labour thus released, for whom eventually secondary 
industries will have to be established. 

As native society, laws, customs, religious and otherwise are 
founded on agricultural and pastoral practices suited to a peasant 
community, but now long outmoded, the introduction of modern 
methods must inevitably throw the whole tribal life out of gear, 
so that many of the tribes will be faced with a social as well as an 
industrial revolution. Experience has shown that such desperately 
primitive societies as these seldom survive or prove capable of 
adjustment to Western civilization, We as their Trustees must 
therefore, where necessary, devise and control a new order of 
life and avoid in the meanwhile a period of chaos and anarchy. 


Welfare Work 


To effect such a social transformation, Government requires 
men and women with a particular flair for this sort of social work 
Dn 


rather than any special qualification in sociology or even African 
experience, both of which can be acquired in the course of the 
first few ycars’ service by attending courses and fieldwork. 1 can 
assure those who are prepared to dedicate their lives to such a 
work that they will find it as intensely interesting as it is highly 
responsible. 

In rural areas—and 95 per cent. of Africans are small peasant- 
farmers— the Welfare Officer will find himself most likely a 
member, together with a number of Departmental Officers, of a 
Committee presided over by the District Commissioner. He will 
get his cue from them, whilst his part will be to promote the 
spirit of co-operation by the natives in the activities these officers 
have in hand. His house may be in the Government Station, 
but preferably in the countryside where closer association will be 
obtained with the people, their language and their customs and 
where his life and that of his family, if he has one, mav be an 
ever present example of a more cultured Standard of living. His 
dwelling should be comfortable but not extravagant, constructed 
as much as possibile of local materials; his garden and table should 
show an example of the right production and preparation of such 
nutritious foodstuffs as the climate permits, and the care of his 
children an inspiration to local native parents. His duties would 
include the organization of Welfare Centres, with information 
rooms and libraries, lectures, cinema displays, community games, 
dramatic productions and other recreational occupations such as 
native crafts and village industries, and perhaps the supervision 
of Social Clubs and Co-operative Societies. In some cases he 
may find himself expected to act as local agent of the Public 
Relations Office in the collection and dissemination of news and 
views. 

Others (but these will be comparatively few) may be directed 
to social work in urban areas, where much of their time will be 
taken up with Social Clubs and Trade Unions, the reduction of 
crime, especially of juvenile delinquency. 

1 am fully aware that British prestige and race relations, 
especially social ones, do not make this approach easy, but when 
once these have been overcome the welfare worker will find the 
African eager to accept sympathetic guidance during this great 
crisis he is passing through. It must be something different from 
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that which the gaol or law court provides and must come from 
one in whom he feels he can repose complete confidence, There 
will inevitably be many failures and disappointments, even active 
opposition from some quarters where a small but influential 
minority of intelligentsia would seek political gain and personal 
notoriety by sacrificing even the welfare of their own brethren. 
The African however his always shown himself very responsive 
to personal influence and this is where the Welfare Officer, with 
his patient, friendly yet firm sympathy, is going to play such an 
important part. ARTHUR M. CHAMPION. 


THE FAMILY PURSE—IV 


TT HE accounts for the nine months ended the 318 July, 1947, 
! show a deficit of £15,567. The income for this period was 
£33,711, a monthly average of £3,745. If this rate of income 
were maintained to the end of the year, the deficit for the year 
would be about £22,000; actually the income for August dropped 
to £3,000. It only requires a little arithmetic to realise that a 
big effort is needed in October if we are to make up the leeway 
lost in August, 
Healthy Signs 


These facts taken alone are Stark reminders that the financial 
problem with which we are grappling is Still a long way from 
solution. 1 do not wish to understress the magnitude of the task 
which we are facing, nor of the probable deficit the like of which 
has never before loomed ahead of us, nevertheless, 1 do want to 
draw attention to one or two heartening points which are dis- 
closed by the accounts. The total expenditure for the ning months 
is £49,277, which indicates that the expenditure for the year will 
be about £67,000 instead of the £70,000 previously estimated. 
This shows a saving on estimation of £3,000, The income for 
the nine months exceeded by £13,000 the income for the same 
period in the previous year. This remarkable increase, which is 
a sign of the health and growing Strength of Toc H, has been 
mainly due to the efforts of the Membership as a whole, whose 
response to the needs has been made in a truly remarkable fashion. 
There is real ground for hope that this response will be main- 
tained and extended during the coming months. 
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As all Branches will be aware, the Administrator in his Open 
Letter to Treasurers, dated August, (947, made the statement 
that the Family from its own resources has been directly respon 
sible for contributing 85 per cent. of the total income for 
this period of nine months. In order to see the picture in its fuil 
light and shade, we must look at this achievement from another 
point of view. “The total income from Family sources during 
the nine months was £28,580, and whilst this was 85 per cent. 
of the total income it was only 58 per cent. of our total expenditure 
for that period. It has always seemed to me obvious that the 
financial strength of Toc H lies in a ste idily increasing regular 
income breught about iargelv by a steady increase in the numbers 
of our Rom bers and of our Toc H Builders. This being so, | 
suggest that during the next year or two it would be fair to set 
our Family, which Mc our Toc H Builders, an income target 
equivalent to at least 80 per cent. of our annual expenditure, and 
to seek the remaining 20 per cent. from other sources, What 
does this mean? 

The Personal Vision 


I distrust an arithmetical approach to a financial problem whose 
solution depends finaly on voluntary gifts, but for those who iikc 
to know what it means in terms of extra cflort to raise 58 per 
cent. to 80 per cent, an all-round addition to contributions from 
all sources amounting to rather more than one-third of our 
present income would be required. But as our Family income 
includes certain items of a fixed or probably diminishing naturc, 
such as Interest on. Investments, we have to see what proportion 
of the present income from Members, Branches and Builders is 
equivalent to one-third of the total income from all Family sources. 


The cieare way to see the piclure is as follows: — £ 
Total expenditure for the nine months . ‘ 49,278 
Income trom Family sources, being approxi- 

mately 58 per cent. of total expenditure . 28,580 
Increase suggested, being a further 22 per cent. 
of total expenditure ; : 10,841 


Income for the nine months from Nem ieee 
Branches and Builders, included in the 


figure of £28,580 above . : : : 21,656 


It will be seen, therefore, that if the Family is to achieve an 
income target equivalent to 80 per cent. of our total expenditure, 
the present rate of income from Members, Branches and Builders 
must be increased by 50 per cent., but this Statement should not 
be taken too literally. (۴ it were possible for all members of our 
Famiy to increase their gifts by 50 per cent. then a literal fulfil- 
ment of this suggestion would produce the 80 per cent. target I 
have mentioned, but personal commitments vary and where onc 
man can do no more than inerease his present gifts to Toc H 
by say 25 per cent. another man may be able to increase his 
contributions by 100 per cent. In the long run, therefore, we 
come back again to the principle that each Member and each 
Builder will give to Toc H in accordance with the vision he has 
of the Family and in accordance with his personal financial 
resources. 


The Fertile Ground 


‘That is only one side of the general principle I Stated above; 
the other side is the necessity for an increase in Members and 
Builders. ‘This can only be brought about as a result of the 
personal intcrest and action of existing Members and Builders 
alike; it cannot successfully be done any other way. It does seem 
that, from the evidence one acquires of the widespread goodwill 
for Toc H amongst people who have seen or heard of its work 
at home and overseas, the ground for recruitment is particularly 
fertile at the present time. Added to this is the fact that there 
are literally thousands of men and women who have had a share 
in the fun and strain of our work in Services Clubs during the 
war and have learned to know us more fully at fir& hand. 1 
feel that we shall be doing less than our duty if under these cir- 
cumstances we do not make a determined cffort to bring as many 
of these people as possible into the Family circle. I hope that both 
Members and Builders will realise that the ball is now at their 


feet and proceed to kick it hard. * JH. 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 


“ Seeing we are compassed about 
With so great a cloud of witnesses” 

Appy—On August 29, Wirsov ADDY, aged 66, a member of 
Luton Branch. Elected 29.3.26. 

Coreman.—In August, Matrurw Jons COLEMAN, a member of 
Newquay Branch. Elected 20.1.’41. 

Creex.—On August 26, Harry Manser CREEK, aged 66, a 
member and late Chairman of Southborough (Kent) Branch. 
Elected 16.10.33. 

Grsas.—On July 28, Commander C. E. I. Gisss, a Toc H 
Builder since 1931. 

GiLLIvER.—On July 5, Arruur Gittivrr, aged 56, a member 
of Hucknall Branch. Elected 29.11.45. 

Gururie.—On May 10, H. W. GUTHRIE, aged 72, a member 
of Whitstable Branch. Elected 24.8.’28. 

Gopparp.—On August 16, Ivan GODDARD, aged 63, a member 
of Hornchurch Branch. Elected 20.11.35. ; 
HorMEs.—On September 12, Warren R. LI0IM65, a member 

of Redcar Branch. Elected 25.11.’29. 

Lyons.—On July 25, Major General R. W. S. Lyons, Honorary 
Physician to H.M. the King, a member of Cheltenham Branch. 
Elected 1921. 

Opas.—On Augus 30, GORDON James Opam, aged 34, Chair- 
man of Wandle District, and a member of Mitcham Branch. 
Elected 27.0.”22. 

RosjouN.—On August 27, Harry Rosjouw, a member of 
Cardiff Branch. Elected 27.4.37. 

Russy.—On September 12, STANLEY Russy, killed in accident. 
A member of Bishop Auckland Branch. Elected r0.4.'34. 

SrARLING.—On August,22, ALFRED STARLING, a member of 
Dersingham Branch. Elected r0.1.'36. 

Wiittamson.—On May 14, C. H. WiiLmMsoN, aged 78, a 
member of Whitstable Branch. Elected 22.6.'45. 

WaucHoprr.—In September, General Sir ARTHUR GRENFELL 
Waucuorg, G.C.B., a former member of the Toc H Revenue 
Committee. Initiated (Keston), 1930. 
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"EVERYONE BURST OUT SINGING ' 


N the uncertain splendour of Easter weather a party of scventy— 
mostly schoolboys, a few schoolgirls, a handful of schoolmasters 
and myself—trailed through the steep forest and among thc 
fantastic sandstone cliffs of ‘Saxon Switzerland’. To rally the 
Stragglers, twenty of the number, our hosts, sang their new and 
favourite marching song : 
Side by side as we go on, 
While the old, good songs resound 
And the forests echo round, 


Fear of failure then is gone— 
With us the new age marches on. 


It had a fine lilting tune and they sang with a kind of exaltation. 
When we came to anchor that night in the great ۶ Youth Castle’ 
of Hohnstein we others got 
them to sing again this song we 
had already come to enjoy. 

A litle explanation is now 
needed. In 1928 Toc H in 
London had given a hand to 
the Society of Friends by otler- 
ing hospitality for a fortnight 
toa score of German lads. They 
came from a secondary school 
in Neukólln, an entirely work- 
ing-class suburb of Berlin: its 
prevailing character was well 
enough indicated by the name 
of their school —the Karl Marx 
Gymnasium. In 1929, greatly 
daring, I collected a party over 
fifty Strong, made up of a 
dozen boys and one or two 
masters from each of four 
English public — schools— , : Ly 
Chri$s Hospital, Gresham's, აცი EOE EOS as 
Cheltenham and Wellington—and led them on a return visit 
to Germany. Landing at Hamburg, we spent a fortnight in 
Berlin with our hosts and ended by walking with them near 
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Dresden for several days at Easter. Solvitur ambulando— 
+ solutions are found by walking together " is not a bad motto. 
Friendships made then still hold after all these tragic years, 
as witness a joyful reunion in Berlin a few wecks ago between 
one of the English schoolbovs (now Consul General in a German 
city) and half a dozen of the German schoolgirls, now mothers 
of families. 

The song they sang with such conviction had become the 
symbol of the whole Youth Movement at that time. And who 
were the singers? In answer, I quote from the report of this tour 


in the Journac of June, 1929: 

“ They had been children, say, two years old when the War broke 
out (in 1914) and their fathers marched away. When they reached 
four all milk was forbidden them—their City reserved it for those 
younger; at the same time (the 'tnrnip-winter' of 1916-17) they knew 
no food at any meal but turnips. At six their bread was made of 
potato peclings, tempered with sawdust. Everything they knew was 
‘substitute’, clothes as well as food, and little enough of either. 
There was no soap to wash with, only grit to scrape a boy’s hands 
clean (a German working boy often troubles to keep his hands cleaner 
than his contemporary at Eton or Winchester), and skin disease was 
he common result. They remember crying themselves to sleep for 
hunger and fainting for emptiness at school. 

And then came the fact of defeat—too tremendous a fact for a child 
rising seven to understand, except by the signs at home, the father 
either no longer to be expected any more, or lying maimed, or sitting 
silent or wrathful in his place. And still the hunger went on: the 
blockade was rot lifted until seven months after the Armistice, and a 
week after the signing of the Peace itself. Round him many people 
(763,000 was the figure given at the time—see Ruth Fry’s A Quaker 
Adventure ’) had died of starvation in the lad’s lifetime, and the shadow 
of it had constantly been over his own head. 


Before the boy was eight he heard the machine-guns firing from the 
roofs of Neukólln and saw fire and riot and wild sights : the Revolu- 
tior had come and did not leave his young imagination untouched 
Work and worry and hard times went on—tley were the only kind 
of life he could look back on or forward to—and when he was a 
youngster of ten his world went completely mad. In 1923 a suit-case 
full of notes would not buy a pound of butter, even if butter had been 
there for him. In some families the voungster had a meal only every 
other day: in between, his hard-pressed teacher at school would share 
out his own handful of beans to the class 

The whole of his childhood had been passed (as an English observer 
tells us) in a grey world. His father and older brothers, if he saw them 
at all, were uniformed in grey, the unpainted houses grew always 
greyer, all the faces he saw became grey, and hearts were grey too. 
Let the fact be clear that his experience, and therefore his way of 
looking at life, is rot the same as that of the young Englishman with 
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whom he found himself so happily at home last April... Behind our 
boys, with their easy optimism and keen humour, there stands a 
thousand years of steady development as a nation : behind the German 
there is a thousand years of continual unrest, strife and destruction, 
and less than sixty of (so-called) rational unity. And he is still asking 
the question—with increasing vehemence and anxiety as he grows 
older—' Is it peace?! No one cau reassure him of that yet.” 


Does this seem all out of date? The oid song of 1929 “ With us 
the new age marches on ", written by Hermann Claudius for 
working folk such as these to sing, is scldom heard in 1947 except 
in irony. The old question—" Is it peace?"—remains unanswered. 

Songs of Battle 

It was not the first time that German youth rose to mect crisis 
with singing. Every great event in their Fatherland is the signal 
ior the birth of a song, for that is the language understanded of 
the people in Germany as naturally as itis in Wales. The English 
have their songs for occasions, but they sit more lightly to them 
as they sing. They arc secretly a little apologetic over their 
patriotic outbursts in Rude, Britannia or Land of Hope and Glory 
or The Absent-Minded Beggar; they have gone three times to 
battle with the simple sentiments of Dolly Gray or Tipperary 
or the abysmal words and music of Roll out the Barrel. The 
German, and German youth more than any, is greatly in carnest 
with his songs for great occasions. He tries to express in music 
not only his emotions but his beliefs; his songs are often hymns 
or battle-cries. That is part of their splendour and of their 
danger. For in the rise and fall of music, bursting out and fading 
4gain into silence, he can, and often does, voice unsubstantial 
things, half-formed resolves, vague longings, undefined religious 
aspirations which find no fulfilment in crucial times and do not 
stand the test of action. The heart and mind well up in noble 
sounds and words, and after they are donc are frustrated in the 
rough wavs of real life. Perhaps the Englishman, a very hesitant 
singer, is on safer ground when he finds his form of poetry and 
a sort of religion in a fine innings of cricket, in a hard-fought 
game of football or in the hunting-feld. These are the training 
grounds of his comradeship and discipline; the British soldier 
kicks a football on the very edge of the battlefield as naturally as 
the German soldier sings. 

[his contrast must not be too hard pressed, but it expresses a 
very real difference in tempcrament. Our country has produced 
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at least as many soldier-poets as Germany but far fewer soldier 
songs. Of our soldier songs 1 have often seen two (especially the 
first) set a crowd of young Germans in a Youth Hostel or an inn- 
kitchen on fire—Men of Harlech and Tipperary. We have not 
onc of this quality from the last war, but we are glad to borrow 
from the Germans Lili Marlene. 

Most of these are barrack-room ditties, not the songs which have 
served as symbols of a new time, the hymns of Struggle and 
liberation to different generations of young Germany. As the 
great type of these it is fair to take Luther's marching song of 
the Reformation, still the rallying point of German Protestantism 
—Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott, ' A safe stronghold our God is 
still", with its magnificent final verse, in Carlvle's translation : 

God's word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will nol linger, 
But, spite of hell, shall have its force; 
'Tis written by His finger. 
And though they take our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit smali; 
These things shall vanish all: 
The City of God remaineth. 

That is not meant only to be sung in church on Sundays, For 
over four hundred years the words and triumphing tune of this 
song have served men's occasions, sometimes a strength and Slay 
in doubt, danger and suffering, sometimes breathing fanaticism 
and ۰ 


And were this world all devils o'cr, 
And watching to devour us. 

We lay it nol to heart so sore; 
Not they can overpower us. 


Can anyone doubt that these words and music were often in 
the hearts of faithful men, pastor and lay, of the Confessional 
Church ( The Witnessing Church’ is a much better translation 
of Bekennende Kirche) ın Hitler's concentration camps? 

On occasion it may serve as an anthem for youth also. When 
] have heard it rising, an unexpected pillar of fire, out of the 
traditional slow march of the Guards at the Trooping of thc 
Colour in London, I have found a very diflerent picture break 
into the perfect rhythm of that spectacle. For they say that the 
Student battalions, the flower of the-German universities, raised 
this song as they swung shoulder to shoulder to meet the deadly 
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fire of our ‘Old Contempubles ` at Langemarck in 1914. H არ, 
this was their last music, not a vain song of defeat but of their 
immortality in the hearts of their countrymen. 


Songs of Deliverance 

I set out to sketch the outline of the intricate story of the 
German Youth Movement, which puzzles so many of us because 
it has scarcely any counterpart here. Instead, I find myself 
detained by one or two of its many songs. Perhaps that is no 
misfortune, for in the whole story songs are significant; without 
music it is unthinkable, If not technically the founders, there 
were forerunners of the Youth Movement in Napoleon’s time. 
For that was a moment of emergency and such moments have 
been the starting point of each new phase of German Youth’s 
uprising. And, as always, the moment had its singers. 

As in our country 1914 called out young soldicr-poets, so in 
Germany did 1813. The circumstances were very different. 
Unlike nations of the British Commonwealth marching together 
in the First World War, the Germany of Napoleon’s time was 
not even one nation in the face of the tyrant. But in 1813 here and 
there in the broken pattern of petty German States there appeared 
acommon mind, an upsurge of the heroic spirit which won the 
name of the ۶ War of Liberation’ for the few months it lasted. 
In some places young volunteers flocked to the colours in a mood 
of completes self-giving. In their new uniforms they knelt in 
the churches to dedicate themselves before setting out on their 
crusade. They had their small crop of poets, like 30-year-old 
Schenkendorf, with his noble verses: 


Wenn alle untreu werden 
So bleiben wir noch treu 


Let all the world turn traitor— 
And we'l remain yet true 


But their best-loved singer was Theodor Kórner, who fell in 
action at the age of 22 in a minor skirmish, just two months before 
his dream came true at Leipzig, ‘ Battle of the Nations’, which 
drove Napoleon from German soil. Set Kórner alongside Rupert 
Brooke, a hundred years later, for they have something in 
common, Both went to the wars in the mood of the crusader; 
neither lived to taste the disillusion which followed, a cynical 
reaction which has left men wondering and doubting whether 
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their heroic singing was genuine and has put them out of fashion 
with the younger generation of the present day. After a second 
world war many cannot bear Ruper Brooke’s exultant certainty : 


Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from slecping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary... 
Korner had far less artistry, far more intensity—now fustian to 
many of the moderns—in the flashing fire of his famous Sword 
Song and the religious faith of his most moving Prayer during the 
Battle. I attempt a halting translation of two verses of the second: 
Father—Thy blessing! 
Father—Thy blessing! 
Into Thy hands take all my living, 
Thou canst take all of it, Thou hast the giving; 
Living or dying, give me Thy blessing; 
Father, I praise Thec! 


Father, I praise Thee! 
This is no battle for carthly rewards : 
All that is holy we guard with our swords. 
Falling in victory, then, I will praise Thec. 
To Thee I commit me. 
To thee I commit me . 2 
Those were the songs of the young men of the War of Libera- 


don, not able to know that true freedom was much more than a 
hundred vears away. Leipzig was not the last ‘ Battle of the 
Nations’ and the liberty of mankind is not yet discernible upon 
the field of blood. Meanwhile the songs of young Theodor 
Korner, in their dreadfully gaudy 19th century bindings, Stand 
on the shelves of every old-fashioned German home. The book 
grows dusty now, it is so seldom taken down. And to the young 
Engiish poets of to-day, battling with the language of heart-break 
and unbelief, Rupert Brooke’s last sonnets breathe only cock- 
sureness and grow dusty too. 


Songs of Wandering 
The close of the rgth century, the ' Naughty Nineties’ in 
England, found the cultural life of Germany at a very low ebb. 
It is from that time that we have our picture, Stamped on the 
mind by the comic papers ever since, of the overeaten, bespectacled 
German man, the Hausfrau in her hideous tartan blouse and big 
boots, the house full of knick-knacks and elephantine furniture. 
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Once again German 
youth revolted. The 
revolt had its definite 
time—1896, and its 
dcfinite place — a 
suburb of Berlin, not 
artisan. Neukölln but 
too-respectable middle- 
class Steglitz. The 
first manifestation was 
queer, a ‘ Short-hand 
Club’ of boys and 
girls: ‘secret writing’ 
always belongs to the 
child’s idea of a revolu- 
tion, The ideals of the 
Club soon burst its 
narrow bounds and 
quickly all Germany 
was afire with young 
people “into clean- 
ness leaping "—out of 
the mean and stuffy 
conventions of their elders, as they felt them to be, into the 
bands of ‘ Wandervogel' (‘ wanderbirds’ is a miserable trans- 
lation) who roamed the countryside, discovering their own 
country and setting out to rebuild it afresh, And of course they 
sang as they went. Very soon they had given us the romantic 
picture, much less than the truth about their movement, of lads 
in shorts playing mandolines and girls dancing in a meadow 
with flowers in their hair. 

They had an immensely rich treasury of songs to choose from, 
the collections of folk songs, soldier songs, students’ drinking 
songs. The songs of booze and bloodshed they put aside: they 
were doing battle against those ideals. The old folk songs, many 
in the dialects of their own countryside, they brought to life 
again. They sang the later songs of trampers—“ Wandering 15 
the Miller's delight—O wander, O wander!” or “ A Flower in 
the Hat, a Staff in the Hand.” They tasted the delight, under 
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U They sang as they went" 


< 


——— tC 


the open sky instead 
of round the draw- 
ing-room piano, of 
Gocthe’s Hedgling 
Rose or the senti- 
mental words, the 
music with a dying 
fall, of The Linden 
Tree. IL seemed, 
to use Siegfried 
Sassoon's line, as if 
" everyone suddenly 
burst out singing." 
Early in the new 
century —as it turned out on the very eve of the first World 
War, the grave of their highest hopes—they were given a song- 
book of their own. Hans Breuer, one of their kaders, edited 
for them the collection. he oddly named Zup[geigenhansl 
( Banjo Jack’ is the slightly ridiculous translation). Its songs 
covered a wide range, and some of them shocked prudish parents 
by their forthrightness. The book was provided with melodies 
tor the mandoline or recorder, and also with silhouette illustra- 
tions which often reflected the vague sentimentality of the 
German mind. All in all, the book was a great gift, a rallying 
point, as song has 
always been in Ger- “Instead of round the drawing-room piano” 
many, for a move- 
ment of the spirit. 
One scene stands 
out, and IL brings 
us full-circle back 
» Theodor Körner 
and his fellow cru- 
saders. In 1913, the 
centenary of. the 
Battle of Leipzig, a 
great demonstration 
of the patriotic as- 
sociations, the veter- 


" Dancing in a nieudow "" 


ins of 1870 and of 
all comers was 
Staged in October 
at the monument 
of the ‘Battle of 
the Nations .' 
Clearly it was an 
occasion for high- 
lown nationalist 
speeches, for parades 
and bands, plenty 
of colour, noise and 
heer. The various 
groups of the Youth Round their camp fire, with their songs ქვ 
Movement held a counter ^ Festival o£ Youth ' at the same time 
un the Hohe Meissner, a hill outside Cassel, Their meeting 
was historic, for there they decided on the unification of all their 
sections into “ Free-German Youth " (not for a moment to be 
confused with ‘Free German Youth ", the ingenious Communist 
variant for the wide-spread present- di iv machine directed from 
Moscow). There they drew up a manifesto, pledging their 
movement “ (0 order its life by its own decision, on its own 
responsibility, with inner integrity." Standing round their 
camp fire, with their own songs in their mouths iud hearts, they 
dedicated themselves solemnly to live or die for their country on 
these terms alone. 

Less than a year later the storm had broken all over Europe 
and swept them into the ranks of fighting men, East and West. 
The spirit of the Wandervogel stood the test again and again in 
the fr World War. Fhe songs of the Zupfgeigenhansl, the 
songs of home and others which their own poets added to fit the 
hour, were constantly heard in the furnace, in the trenches of 
Flanders and on bitter nights in the forests of Russia. 


Hymns of Hate 
The war was lost for Germany; the Armistice—and then the 
Peace—was signed. The Revolution came and was soon over; 
the Weimar Republic set out upon its well-meaning, nerveless 


career. And the young people Still sang. At first they sang, 


against all appearances but with real conviction, their hymn of 
hope, “ With us the new age marches on ". As the years slipped 
by and there was no sign that "the world's great age begins 


anew, the golden years return ”, their singing faltered and bitter- 
ness crept into it. 


Then, almost suddenly it seemed, their world was completely 
changed in 1933. A deliverer Stood up, a prophet whose rasping 
voice through loud speakers filled every corner of their conscious- 
ness. He swept away, almost overnight, the miseries of unem- 
ployment; he promised them the “ Greater Reich” that pro 
fessional war-makers had so long worked for in vain, He backed 
his words by the police—and soon they found their own fathers, 
in brown shirts, in the ranks of them, The brown shirts were 
swept away in one hidcous “ Night of the Long Knives " and 
the black shirts, the Storm Troopers, took their place. The whole 
nation was now caught, ‘under control’ as so often in its history it 
had allowed itself to be controlled before. German Youth was, 
of course, caught too, in a net which stretched over its cradle, 
then over its school and over every waking and sleeping hour. 
Gallant youngsters, quite often, Stood out alone or in tiny groups, 
in the spirit of the Hohe Meissner pledge " to order their lives 
with inner integrity ". One fine day their parents would be 
ordered to fetch their ashes in a little box from the police Station 
and not to tell the neighbours.* The Hitler Youth claimed the 
rest, boys and girls, body and soul. Resistance (and there was 
more than we can yet assess) had the choice of going underground 
or into a concentration camp during the next twelve years. 


Hitler knew his own people well enough to know that they 
must at all costs sing. Deutschland über Alles was a grand song 
but tarnished by memories of defeat and a defaulting Kaiser. 
There must be a new song to suit the hour, and the song he gave 
them was a devil's ditty. In the words of the daughter of one of 
the greatest of the refugees— 

“ It is one of the shabbiest works ever to reach fame; lacking talent 
and craft, its brutal, bombastic text is set to a melody full of mistakes 
—8 melody Horst Wessel had stolen, which does not even coincide 
with the limping rhythm of the verse”. ERIKA MANN. 

School for Barbarians. 


* I came upon a case of this personally in Munich as early as 1934. 
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The author of this thing Die Fahne Hoch (‘Up with the 
Flag’), commonly called the ‘Horst Wessel Song '—was the 
egenerate son of a pastor and Army chaplain. He became a 
leader of youth groups, first of a childish, then of a sinister, kind. 
He ended as a notorious pimp, living on the immoral earnings of 
women, and was killed in a Street brawl. Now he was exalted, 
almost canonised, as a national hero, the example of the new 
German youth. His pitiful, poisoned song, together with the 
Hitler salute, closed the lesson of little children in elementary 
schools; in a new Staccato rhythm, quite unlike the singing of the 
old songs, it kept time for the S.S. jackboots marching down the 
Street. It roused hysterical Führer-worship and mystical thoughts 
of blood. In men and women who loved an older Germany and 
a purer music it must have roused a sense of despair. 

In 1939 came the end of the 1918 Armistice, and the second 
round of the same war, which wise men had long foreseen, 
began. New soldier songs were made. To match the first war's 
Hymn of Hate, sometimes sung with delicious irony by British 
soldiers, the second war produced ‘‘ We march against England." 
This was nearly as feeble stuff as our own Hanging out the 
Washing on the Siegfried Line. Yt was no match for the poison, 
repeated in sickening doses, of the ‘Horst Wessel Song’, the 
anthem of National Socialism. The degradation of German 
singing could no further go. 


A Song at the Close 


What is to be the new song of German youth, its hymn, its 
marching tune into the great darkness of this present day? 
Perhaps there has not been time or the dedicated spirit to write 
it yet: at all events, I have not heard it. I have heard again some 
of the gayest and most robust songs of ' Banjo Jack’ and the 
noSlalgic sentiment of The Linden Tree. To end, I will speak 
only of one song I have heard, of one scene in which I rejoiced 
to take part. 

In the village of Vlotho, a few miles from Toc H Headquarters 
in B.A.O.R., there Stands upon a Steep rise a modern rich man's 
manor-housc. It is now, under the auspices of the British 
authorities, a centre where ten-day training courses are held for 
young German men and women. A mixed team runs it under 
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the wardenship of a young British oficer, and our officers and 
men are encouraged by the high command to take part in its 
work. The evening I spent there happened to be the last of a 
course and became a farewell party. In a room crowded to the 
last inch the German lads and lasses, with khaki uniforms well 
mixed among them, laughed at a sparkling marionette show, 
salted with bold comments on the occupying power. Then 
came an entrancing interiude of Schubert songs, sung by a lovely 
bass voice to a girl's accompaniment on a violin. And then we 
all moved to the half-darkened ' feudal’ hall to witness a scene 
from Midsummer Night's Dream, done by Students. 

There had been good fun and true beauty and a spirited air 
about the whole programme so far. How was the evening to 
be rounded off by a final act? We feil into our places in a wide 
ring round the big room with its rich lights and shadows; we 
took hands, Germans and British, just as we Stood, as if for 
Auld Lang Syne. “ Should auld acquaintance be forgot ” is what 
l think they wanted to say, and to add to it some word of thanks- 
giving. For as an cightcen-year-old had said to me already, 

Chere is something wonderful here we have never had before, 
and every young German needs to share it." 

Then they began to sing, and what was their new song? As 
we at home go back to 1788 and Robert Burns for Auld Lang 
Syne, so they went back ten vears earlier than that, to Matthias 
Claudius, for the words and two years later, to Johann Sulz, for 
the measured march of the chorale tune. The old-time Germany 
was thus to serve the new. The bombast of the false god of 
yesterday, Horst Wessel, was dethroned already, and in its place 
they set a song which has reigned in god-faring German hearts 
for a hundred and fifty years, 

[n a strange way my end and my beginning are linked together. 
I began with the song of Hermann Claudius, '* With us the new 
age marches on” (Mit uns zieht die neue Zeit). I end with the 
best-loved song of Matthias Claudius, a namesake and, I guess, 

an ancestor, a modest, reverent writer who earned his living by 
editing an obscure local paper, out of whose columns his verses 
escaped into the affections of his countrymen far and wide. 

Between the two songs, between 1778 and 1928, how much had 

befallen the youth of Germany? Molten in the crucible of three 
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World conflicts, besides wars of their own, the playthings of 
revolution, hunger and doubt, often tempted by false prophets 
and demoralising times, they had built up youth’s castles in the air 
üme and again and seen them shattered. And now, when it was 
never harder, they are trying again. For a time after the first 
world war they had great confidence in themselves: '* With us,” 
Sing Hermann Claudius, “ the new age marches on." After 
the second world war will they be ready to learn the long lesson, 
the truth by which Matthias Claudius lived his life in times as 
troubled as our own (he died in 1815, before victory), that there 
is no sufficiency save in God? 

Standing still and holding hands but with no awkward feeling 
of constraint, the circle at Vlotho began to sing. The song could 
have no rollicking climax like Auld Lang Syne; its mood is one 
ol worship, growing up 1n its seven verses (they sang them with- 
out book) into a flower of inward joy. This Evening Hymn 
of Matthias Claudius is perfect of its kind, and I hesitate to touch 
IL by translation of four verses. All I can do is to try to retain 
the solemn swing of its metre and, harder still, something of its 
limpid simplicity : 

The risen moon is shining, 
The golden Stars designing 
Bright pallerns on the sky; 
The silent wood is shadow, 
dud from the darkling meadow 
The white mist rises silently. 
How still the world is wearing 
[is veil of darkness, bearing 
No fear to us below! 
Flow like a peaceful chamber, 
Where you shall not remember 
But sleep away all this day's woc! . . 
God, show us Thy salvation! 
Let nol the world's templation, 
[ls vanities, delight. 
Simplicity us giving, 
Teach us the joy of living 
As little children in Thy sight... 
Lay yoursclucs down, my brothers; 
In God's hand leave the others 
1 To rest the cold night through. 
His mercy will be kecping 
Secure our quiet sleeping 
And bless our needy neighbour loo. 
Bancrav Baron. 
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TOC H STAFF CONFERENCE, 1947 


The names of those in the opposite photograph are shown ad 
reading from left to right, the initials A.S. and A.P. representing ATE? 
Secretary and Area Padre respectively. წ 
Bick Row: A. V. Bean (Warden, Talbot House, Southampton), 
R. L. Wheatley (H.Q.), A. M. Johnston (Scottish Secy.), J. Harrison 
(Chief Accountant), L. E. Le Maitre (Div. Secy., Shropshire and Powys- 
land), I. Fraser (Lakeland A.S.), P. Gorton (Tubby’s A.D.C.), T. F. 
Gregory (Mark Pilot, Leicester), J. H. M. Shaw (Beds. and Herts. and 
Oxford aud Thames Valley A.S.), J. Davies (Kent, Surrey and Sussex 
4.S.), Rev. G. E. J. Moss (Marks Padre). 

Fourra Row: J. Callf (West Midlands A.S.), Rev. R, W. Tuesday 
(Beds. and Herts, and Oxford and Thames Valley As.P.), Rev. N. F. W. 
McPherson (Lincolnshire A.P.), Rev. K. G. Bloxham (Manchester A.P.), 
J. W. Maddock (Northern A.S.), Rev. M. R. Must (Southern A.P.), 
C. Richardson (Mark Pilot, Leeds), F. G. Chesworth (Asst. Ed. Secy.), 
H. Gascoigne (Fast Midlands A.S.), F. W. H. Ainsworth (London Areas), 
Rev. J. P. L. Durham (Deputy Administrative Padre), R. H. Staton 
(Lincolnshire A.S.). 

THIRD Row: Rev. W. J. J. Herron (North Wales A.P.), Rev. S. A. 
Williams (London As.P.), Rev. P. C. Kerslake (S. Yorks. Div.), M. B. 
Elson (South ‘Western A.S.), E. V. Thomas (South Wales A.S.), 
C. Stevenson (Yorkshire As.S.), A. G. Churcher (Youth Service Secy.) 
Rev. J. I. Tones (Kent, Surrey and Sussex As.P.), 9. C. Dunnett (Ea 
Anglia A.S), B. F. Miles (B.A.O.R.), J. P. C. P. Raban (Norfolk D.S 
G. Hamilton (Mark Pilot, Salford), E. W. Saywell (Nolts. and Der 
AS), J. McClenahan (North Western 4.S.), J. H. Clark (Houses Secy 
Rev. S. B. Calver (Notts. and Derby A.P.), B. Wright (Architect), Rev 
R. J. Davies (North Western A.P.). 

Secon Row: P. W. Griffin (Mark Pilot, Manchester), J. K. Jolly 
(H.Q.), R. D. Smith (Western A.S.), Rev. J. R. Brightman (Yorkshire 
15.7), R. R. Calkin (General Secy.), H. W. Howe (Administralor), 
B Baron (Ed. Secy.), W. J. Hawkey (Bursar), Rev. G. Morgan (Mark 
Padre, Liverpool), C. V. Young (Manchester A.S.), Rev. P. W. Webb 
(Commr. B.A.O.R.), A. ლ, Greenacre (London A.S.). 

FRONT Row: W. A. Goff (AH Hallows Secy.), G. R. Purdy (Northern 
SA), Rev. H. Leggate (Administrative Padre), Rev. P. D. Clayton 
(Founder Padre), D. E. Preston (Southern 4.S.), F. W. Joyce (London 
Areas), T. T. Field (Mark Pilot, Southampton). 

ABSENT AT THE TIME: Maj.Gen. Sir Colin Jardine (Hon. Services 
Conmnr.), W. J. Lake Lake (Chief Hon. Overseas Commr.), Rev 
H. F. Sawbridge (abroad), Rev. G. Williams (in Canada). 


HE full-time Toc H staff in this country held its annual 
conference this year in St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, 
from September 1-6, It is not possible to give more than the 
barest summary of what they did between assembling at tea on 
Monday and breaking up after breakfast on Saturday: a full 
report, were it available, would occupy all the pages this JouRNAL 
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contains several times over. “The place was admirably suited to , 
their meeting. For the party, sixty strong, comfortably filled 
the beautiful chapel and dining hall of the College; the Junior 
Combination Room just fitted its sessions. And, whereas in 1946 
the rain scarcely Stopped for one hour of the conference, in 1947 
not a drop fell. 

There was, as always, a celebration each morning before break- 
fast, and the conference day opened, after breakfast, with a short 
devotion in the chapel, led by John Jones, with Ken Bloxham 
playing the beautiful organ. The morning session which followed 
at once took its place as the outstanding event of the day. It was 
in the hands of Canon Charles Raven, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Master of Christ's College and about to take up the 
heavy duties, for the next two vears, of Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. For an hour cach day he addressed the conference 
and for the half hour which followed answered the many 
questions which arose in discussion. A master of history, of 
theology and of biology, a great lover of birds and flowers, of men 
and of God, he gave the conference not only liberally of his 
knowledge but of himself. Probably there was no member of 
his audience but would confess that at moments he could not 
reach the full height or depth of the speaker's argument, but the 
whole built up a picture of life which heid them spell bound. 
In general terms, his theme was the divorce in the world of today 
hetween science and religion, between our study of the universe 
of nature and our recognition of God in it, the false division of our 
lives into ' secular ' and ‘ sacred ', the contrast between the doubts, 
even the despair, of a mechanical age and the certainties of a faith 
in Jesus Chris. He traced the history of this division, with 
fascinating illustrations, and pointed to ways in which we might 
begin to rebuiid the broken bridge between man's knowledge 
of creation, so enormously increasing, and of the Creator, so 
woefully obscured. The universe, he insigicd, is a Universe, it 
is one both natural and divine, temporal and eternal: Jesus is 
both man and God, in Him mankind is one, “ neither Jew nor 
Gentile, bond nor free, male nor female." 

This was the grand picture, presented not as an academic 
exercise but because it concerned the everyday life of ordinary 


men. The speaker began on the first morning with fellowship— 
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thie Hoy Spirit in action: and he ended in the final session with 
le:llowship. There, surely, the effort of Toc H, however limited, 
really lies. And he made it plain that this fellowship if it 1s to 
ალალ its great purpose, must be expressed in two ways, n adora- 
on and in service. 

Many questions were discussed at the other sessions of the 
cconference, after tea cach day and after dinner in the evening. 
Among them were the deployment and best use of the Staff; the 
rather vexed questions of general members (on which a long 
memorandum had been circulated beforehand for the ‘home- 
Work ' of Staff) and of Toc H Builders; Toc H in the countryside 
—and in Germany (two members of the Staff in B.A.O.R. gave 
palenty of food for thought); the voung * National Service-Man '; 
tlhe schools; Toc H overseas; its needs in staff, etc. 

The value of a Staff conference is not to be summed up by a list, 
ovr even a report, of its sessions. This one short week in the year is 
aan opportunity for men to meet their ‘opposite numbers’, to renew 
old friendships and to make new ones, to do all sorts of business 
together outside the conference room, whether walking together 
toy day or talking together into the night. Boats and bathes in 
tthe afternoons and a home-made variety concert one evening 
were all good parts of the fellowship. It is not an idle or wasted 
week, but one to which each man gives much and from which 
He takes much away which may further the work to which he 
returns, with a wider view of it and a mind refreshed and 
Simulated. 


ს SCOUTING FOR MEN 


OR all who have known Scouting, Rex Hazelwood in THE 

Scouter [016 55-0 presents a nostalgic anthology. Gleaned from 
tthe pages of “ The Scouter ” in the years 1939 to 1944, this book 
iis a recompense and a memory for those many Scouts and 
‘Scouters who were engaged in the turmoil of the war. 

But it is more than just a scrap-book for Scouters for it supplies 
:an excellent picture of Scouting to those not so familiar with 
ithe movement. 

It is quite easy to imagine the reader “ dipping in ” at random 
and finding within the range of “ B.P. said . . . " to the last 
chapter “ Lord Somers" much of the inspiration, purpose and 
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humour that has enabled Scouting to emerge from the war with 
à new vigour and outlook. 

Perhaps this extract, written of Lord Somers after his death, 
shows us how the spirit of Christian service animates those who 
see in Scouting a " game " that is also a way of life. 

“He did not live to see the victory of our cause, but he never 
faltered in his conviction that the right would triumph over 
might. Out of it all, he looked forward to seeing arise a Scout 
Movement with a strengthened spiritual life.” 

Tue Opinions or Dera, also by Rex Hazelwood, is a delight- 
ful book of conversation pieces. The central character, Delta, 
supplies the answers to a variety of problems arising from the 
collection of persons that compose a Scout Group—boys and 
men. These are not artificial situations for each has a ring of 
sincerity about it that makes it easy for the reader to see the 
problem as something in which he himself might be involved. 
It is easy to sec how similar circumstances could often arise in 
Toc H, for there is much practical material that Units as well as 
members could ponder with advantage. The chapter "On 
Blowing One’s Own Trumpet "—publicity—would have a 
familiar sound to many who have been concerned with this 
question in recent months. 

Or again, for those who have spent time and energy planning 
for rebuilding, this quotation from “On Story-telling ٭'‎ might 
he apt. 

“There’s a Story, that once when Paderewski was playing before 
Queen Victoria the old lady exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘ Mr. 
Paderewski, you are a genius." ‘Ah, Your Majesty,’ replied the 
great pianist, ‘perhaps, but before I was a genius I was a 
drudge.’ ” 

Each chapter is a complete experience in itself, and right 
through the book runs a convincing sense that these are real 
people dealing with actual problems. 

Both books deserve a wide public and can be recommended to 
all members of Toc H as likely to Stimulate thought and, with 
many of the younger members, action also. J. Davies. 

The Scouter Digest (5/-) edited by Rex Hazelwood. 


The Opinions of Delta (2/6) by Rex Hazelwood. 
Both published by the Boy Scouts Association. 


EASTBOURNE SHOWS THE FLAG 


Eastbourne possesses two Toc H Branches, Central and Old 
Town, and these together with the Toc H Women's Section 
rrecently combined to | stage and run a whole week's Exhibition. 
HHaving obtained a suitable hall, the story of Toc H was displayed 
un picture form” and a rota ensured that members were at all 
times on hand to explain and answer visitors’ questions. Toc H 
cand BELRA literature was well in evidence. 
Publicity arrangements were good, and included advertisements 
:and write-ups in ihe local Press, Posters, Cinema Slides and even 
ran to A.A. Route Signs. Invitations were sent out in good time 
to local Toc H Builders and other friends, Apart fom the well- 
supported opening, three enthusiastic evening meetings were held 
in the Exhibition Hall during the week. 
It is too early yet to assess the full results, but a first dividend 
has already been drawn through the sharing by the three units 
of these combined operations, through which Toc H Eastbourne 


should now find itself more firmly established on the map 


* The Exhibition used for Toc II Services Fund formed the basis of 
this, and as a number of the pictures are now ° dated’ there is a real 
and urgent need for more pictures of Toc H in action to increase its 
ctfectiveness. (Sec ۱" Where’s George ” in last month's JOURNAL). 
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A Midland Miner 


کے 


THE MINER AND TOC H 


The following short article is wrille by HERBERT YOUNGS, himself a 
Working miner and a working member of Toc II. It reaches us at a 
lime when the thoughts and actions of the miner ure of paramount 
Inporlance fo the rest of the comununily, and is published in the hope 
that other miner-members of Toc II will thereby bc encouraged to set 
down their thoughts and ideas, IL would be an enrichinent to the 
Family if those miners, already in Toc H, could be pul in closer touch 
wilh, one another, and also with those of us whose acquaintance with 
COal-getting 1s confined to filling scullles from (the household cellar. 


What place is there for the Miner in Toc H? 

, Let us first consider the average Miner—what kind of person 
Is he? 

A character developed by environment of an occupation 
laborious, dirty, dangerous and strange. Deep down in the earth 
in restricted dark spaces where daylight cannot penetrate, a mere 
24 inches or even less between roof and floor. Slender supports 
holding up the strata above, and artificial light in which to per- 
form the task of winning for his fellow men the back, sun-made 
treasure for which science has found so many uses. 


For many years past a despised occupation, with the Miner a 
man largely apart from his fellow men, often regarded as some 
kind of untamed wild animal, and generally misunderstood, The 
Miner himself did little to create any other impression, being 
content to work hard and occupy his leisure moments with simple 
paSimes; gardening, family pets, the dogs and pigeons, and a 
variety of sports and exercises of local competitive character. 


Frequently brought to public notice by Strikes and labour 
disputes sometimes given sympathetic consideration and at other 
times considered to be nothing more than a nuisance, and on odd 
occasions when disasters produced examples of outstanding hero- 
ism, bravery and sacrifice were the better qualities seen and 


approved. 


The 1914-1918. war saw the Miners scattered amongst their 
countrymen in all the phases of the war and generally to be 
received amongst them as real men with sound practical ideas on 
life. Further the spontaneous way in which they opened the doors 
of their homes to offer simple hospitality to troops stationed near 
helped to create a new impression of the mining community. 
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During that war the Miners in large numbers found themselves 
in the stationary Ypres salient, fighting, tunnelling, repairing 
trenches and consolidating positions. Then when rest periods 
or leave came along they often found their way with many others 
to a little place called Poperinghe behind the lines and it was there 
that they found ‘ peace beyond understanding ' in the house where 
Padre * Tubby ' Clayton ministered to their spiritual needs, and 
the meaning of service for others and abandonment of rank was 
breathed in the very atmosphere. 

Another great war has since been fought and won with the 
same spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice and we have arrived at 
the critically important task of eStablishing peace throughout the 
world. 

How very important it is that this feeling of fellowship, service 
for others and curtailment of personal selfishness should be com- 
pletely established, particularly in industrial areas, none more so 
than amongst the mining communities. 

There is, therefore, room for all classes in Toc H which is 
based on the development of such fine principles—no fancy ideas 
are wanted, just solid practical ideas to make a full life both in 
working and leisure time so that happiness can be brought to all 
and with life’s unavoidable burdens shared equally by all. 

HERBERT YOUNGS. 


The Indian Church 


The Rev, RUPERT BLISS, who did good work with Toc H War Services 
in India and at home in the old Centre in Greek Street, London, writes : 

“I am trying to gather information from anyone who was out 
in India in the Forces during the war and who came across the 
Indian Christian Church in some way or other during his time out 
there. 

Perhaps the eye of some reader of the Journat may fall on this 
and cause him to recollect some little incident or experience, and, 
then and there (whispering to himself, ‘ There's no time like the 
present—’) to jot it down on a piece of paper and post it Straight 
to me (at The Polytechnic, Regent Street. W.1). 

A few months later he may well find himself in print, in a book 
(not mine) which is likely to be of importance, not only to India 
but to the true Christian Church throughout the world.” 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


A review of a new book written by HUUERT SkcurvaN and publistosd 
bby Toc H. 


""T HERE are books to borrow and books to buy. Ulis is a bool. 
1 to buy; and having bought, to read. The sub title gives a chuu 
Vindication of the main theme. It reads, © A Study of the Relation 
Ubetween Individuals and the Organised Lite ot Mankind” Thi 
iis precisely one of the concerns of Too H, and one which the 
author, one-time Hon. Administrator, is peculiarly fitted to write, 
We are introduced in the opening 
chapter to a Sergeant. recently 


THE returned trom the Burma jungle. 


He finds that England is not what 


[ he had hoped—and expected. What 
ROAD 2 


had happened during his absence? 
AH EAD There tollows 3 shrew d analysis of 
the state of the nation, and we are 
BY then invited to taste some of the 
HUBERT SECRETAN tonics prescribed by contemporary 
physicians. [s it planning that we 
need? Is democracy our panacea? 

One of the great merits of this book 
is the author's sense of proportion. 
و اموک‎ Once the words "planning" and 
`` democracy " are mentioned we are 
in truth bound to discuss "freedom"; 
and in the chapter “ Conditions of Freedom *’—a title which gives 
the ےل‎ Hubert Secretan writes with an appreciation of the real 
problem which is denied those for whom the word ` freedom’ 
has become, like “ Mesopotamia ” a blessed word—and one little 
understood. 

My temptation, and perhaps the temptation of every man, 1s 
to stop thinking about freedom so long as I am myself free. Or 
$ull worse, not to think of it at all until restrictions—in the 
widest sense—begin to affect me personally. Now, it may be 
possible to make me see that the brotherhood of man is a logical 
outcome of a belief in man's freedom; but it by no means follows 
that belief will issue in action. What can make me act? The 
sense of community —-will doubtless help. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
TOC H 47 FRANCIS ST. WESTMINSTER 


Education, truly and widely conceived, can be a unifying force. 
But can we rely upon them alone to create a right relation between 
men and society? 


There are many today who continue to regard religion as 
among the irrelevancies of life. But “ the solution of the problems 
of human association does not lie at the organisation level, but 
depends in the long run on the view which men are prepared 
to take of the world in which they live and of the place in it of 
themselves and their fellows. Christianity would seem to have 
something to say on these matters." The last chapter is devoted 
to showing what that something is, and the task is accomplished 
in a manner calculated to prick our self-complacency. 


This is a book for the members of Toc H to buy, to read and 
to ponder. 
J.D. 


BRAINS TRUST POLITICS 


AN original job, the first of its kind, was recently done by 
7 VToc Hin South Wales. They Staged in Portfield P.o.W. Camp 
at Haverfordwest a political Brains Trust with several hundred 
German prisoners of war as audience. ‘The members of the 
Brains Trust represented all parties: they were Lt. Col. J. H. V. 
Higgon (Conservative), at one time our Arca Secretary in South 
Wales; Jack Edwards (Socialist); Rev. J. B. Perkins (Liberal); 
Frank Whitaker (Communist); and D. J. Williams (Welsh 
Nationalist), with D. Hughes Lewis as Question Master. Inter- 
preters translated the answers to the audience, 


The questions dealt with were :— 


d What is the opinion of your party about a United Europe?" ; '* What 
do you think about strike action as an economic and political weapon ?''; 
“Is Germany, divided into four Zones, capable of living ?'”; “ What 
do vou think about the socialising of industry ?” 

For nearly three hours the Germans listened with close 
attention, and at the end one of their number, Ernst Gernsheimer, 
thanked the Brains Trust for “a most exciting opening and an 
example of reasonable discussion." 
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HEADQUARTERS, AREAS AND HOUSES 


OF TOC H, OCTOBER, 1947 


Headquarters: 
47, FRANCIS STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. (Victoria 0354). 
Administrator: H. W. Hower. 
Administrative Padres: ‘Trim REV. M. LEGGATE, M.C. and Tar REV. G. 
WILLIAMS (in Canada. Deputy: THe REV. J. V. L. DURHAM). 


General Sec.: R. R. CALKIN, ORE Chief Accountant: J. HARRISON. 
Editorial Sec.: B. BARON, ORN. Bursar: W. J. HAWKEY. 
Houses Sec.: 1. H. CLARK. Architect: B. WRIGHT. 


Youth Service Sec.: A. G. CHURCHER. 
Bankers: BARCLAYS BANK, LTD.. 78, Victoria St, S.W.1. 
-ludilors; Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co, 


British Isles 
Communications for DISTRICT, BRANCH AND GROUP SECRETARIES Should 
be addressed c/o THE AREN SECRETARY, O1 Other officer concerned. 
A.S. = AREA SECRETARY. A.P. = ARPA PADRE. 
HAC. = Hox, AREA CORRESPONDENT, 

NORTHERN AREA : 21.55: J. W. Maddock, Room 20, 104, Grainger St., 
Newenstle/Tyne (21204), G. R. Purdy, 53, Lunedale Rd., Darling- 
ton. House: Mark XVIII, Grainger Park Rd., Newcastle /Tyne, 4. 
(330041). 

LAKELAND AREA : 1.5.: I. Fraser, Burbank House, Blencow, Nr. Penrith, 
Cumberland. [7.4.C.s.: E, €, Hackett and J. W. Tolfree, Grosvenor 
House, Stratnongate, Kendal, Westmorland. (672). 

NORTH WESTERN ARPA: A.S : J. MeClenahan. Mouse Padre: Rev. G. 
Morgan. House: Gladstone House, 62, Rodney St., Liverpool, 1. 
(Roval 5819). 

MANCHESTER AREA: A.S.: C. V. Young, Toc H, 27, Brazennose St., 
Manchester, 2. (Blackfriars 5874). A.P.: Rev. K. OG. Bloxham. 
Hause: Mark IV, Upper Park Rd., Victoria Park, Manchester, 14. 
(Rusholme 2758). Mark Pilot: G. Hamilton. House: Mark NIV, 
1, 100105 Old Rd., Pendleton, Salford, 6. (Pendleton 2134). 

West YORKSHIRE AREA? A.S.: C, Stevenson. 4.P.: Rev. J. R. Bright- 
man, Mark Pilot: C, Richardson. House: Brotherton House, North 
Grange Rd., Headingley, Leeds, 6. (52650). 

SOUTH YORKSHIRE DIVISION: D.P.: Rev. P. C. Kerslake, Toc H 
Centre, Christ Church Rd., Sheffield. M.C.: W. H. Goddard, 21, 
Penistone Rd., Grenoside, Nr. Sheffield. (42051). 

HAST YORKSHIRE AREA: A.S.: C. Stevenson (as above). A.P.: Rev. 
J. R. Brightman (as above). M.S.: ^. E. Riley, Wharfe Bank House, 
Tadcaster. (3137). 

Fast MIDLANDS AREA : A.S.: H. Gascoigne. Mark Pilot: T. F. Gregory. 
Mark Padre: Rev. G. E. J. Moss. House: Mark NI, 44, Princess 
Rd., Leicester. (233041). a 

LINCOLNSHIRE AREA : A.S.: R. H. Staton. A.P.: Rev. N. F. W. 
McPherson. Toc H, 37, Clasketgate, Lincoln. H.A.C.: Lt.-Col. 
J. Kennington, D.S.O., Church Farm, Riby, Nr. Grimsby. 

Norrs & DERBY AREA: A.S.: D. W. Savwell. A.P.: Rev. S. B. Calver. 
H.A.C.: L. N. Orme. House: Mark XXI, 228, Osmaston Rd., 
Derby. (45392). 
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West MIDLANDS AREA : A.S.: J. Calf, M.C. House: Mark VI, 6, Wake 
Green Rd., Birmingham, 13. (3569). 

AST ANGLIAN AREA (Western and Constable Divisions): 4.S.: H. C. 
Dunnett, 13a, Selwyn Gdns., Cambridge. — (54603). 

NORFOLK DIVISION: D.S.: J. P. C. P. Raban, The White House, 
Henpton Green, Fakenham. (2073). 

BEDFORDSHIRE & HERTFORDSHIRE AREA: A.S.: J. H. M. Shaw, 47, 
Francis St., London, S.W.1. (Victoria 0354). ۸۸.۲.۰ Rev, R., W. 
‘Tuesday, 52, Reading Rd., Wokingham, Berks. (621). | H.4A.C.: C. 
Bennett, 74, Western Rd., Wolverton, Bletchley Bucks. 

OXFORD & THAMES VALLEY AREA: A.S.: J. H. M. Shaw (as above). 
A.P.: Rev. R. W. Tuesday (as above). H.A.C.: B. R. Moss, 24, 
Courthouse Rd. North, Maidenhead, Berks. 

WESTERN. AREA : 4.S.: R. D, Smith, 16, Charlotte St., Bristol, 1. 4.P.: 
Rev. H. F. Sawbridge, M.C., The Old Vicarage, Corsham, Wills. 
Mark Pilot: P. W. Griffin. Houses: Mark IN, 10, Cotham Park, 
Bristol, 6. (431731). Mark NVI, Redville, High St., Swindon. 
(255711). 

SOUTH WESTERN Arka: A.S.: M. B. Elson, St. Clare, E xwick, Exeter, 
Devon. (3138). 

SOUTHERN AREA: 4.S.: D. E. Preston, MB E. A.P.: Rev. M. R. Must. 
H.A.C.: A. V. Bean, Talbot House Club for Seafaring Boys, Bruns- 
wick Square, Southampton. (2410). Mark Pilot: F. T. Field. 
House: Mark V. 574, Winchester Rd., Bassett, Southanipton. 

KENT AREA: A.S.: J. Davies, 31, The Common, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
A.P.: Rev. J. I. Jones, Toc H, Church Cresc., S. Hackney, ۰ 

SURREY AND Sussex AREA: A.S.: J. Davies (as above). A.P.: Rev. 
J. I. Jones (as above). 

Lonpon: London Secretary: A. S. Greenacre, c/o 47, Francis St. 
London, S.W.1. London Padre: Rev. S. A. Williams. London 
Staff: F. W. II. Ainsworth, I. W. Joyce. Houses: Mark I, 24, 
Pembridge Gdns., W.2. (Bay. 5400); Mark II, 123, St. George's 
Sq., $.W.1. (Vic. 9627); Mark VII, 15, Fitzroy Sq., W.1. (Euston 
2927); Mark XIII, The Brothers House, 119, Kennington Park Rd., 
S.E.11. (Reliance 1005); Mark XX, 67, Upper Richmond Rd., Put- 
ney, S.W.15. (Putney 3976); Mark NXT, 95, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 
(Rod. 5137). 

NORTHERN LONDON AREA: M.A.C.: V. G. Blen, 98, Bunns Lane, 
N.W.7. (Mil. 1958). 

SOUTHERN LONDON AREA: H.A.C.: G. Gray, 33, Epsom Rd., Croy- 
don, Surrey. (Cro. 1013). 

EASTERN LONDON AREA: H.S.: A. G. Waterfield, 3, Athelstane 
Grove, Bow, E.3. 

WESTERN LONDON AREA : H.A.C.: F. Nelson Hall, 15, North Avenue, 
Haling, W.13. (Perivale 3510). 

NORTH WALES AREA: A.P.: Rev. Shaun Herron, Bryn Cae, Park Drive, 
Deganwy, Carnarvonshire. i 

SHROPSHIRE AND POWYSLAND Division: D.S.: L. E. Le Maitre, 
Oakdene, Oak St., Shrewsburv. 

AREA: A.S.: E. V. Thomas, 23, St. Mary St., Cardiff.‏ کوچ سا 

SCOTLAND : Reg. S.: A. M. Johnston, M.B.E., 172, Buchanan St., Glas- 
gow, C.1. (Douglas 7786). H.4.C.: R. Fawcett. 
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Uie up: H.A.C.: J. H. Ince, 6, Hazeldene Park, Whitewell, Belfast. 

47070 and 20074). 

Overseas 

di communications should SAE Mies in 0 first instance to 

The Secretary, Toc H ””, at the address concerned. 

00 იაია Conunissioncr. H.A.S. = Hon. Arca Secretary. 

Wacenrina : H.C.: Col. K. R. Stirling Wyllie, Society of Motor Mnftrs. 
and Traders, Cordoba 645, G^ Piso, Buenos Aires. H.S.: Rev. E. 
Bromwich, Toc II Centre, Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires. 

tsira: H.dust.c.: Dudley Mathews, O.B.E. H.Aust.5.: ES CIT 
Knight, Box 1202-K, G.P.O. Adelaide, Soutli Australia, Head- 
quarters: 40, Pirie St., Adelaide, South Australia. (C. 7577). 
New Souta WALES : A.P.: Rev. N. R. Tomlinson. H.A.S.s: R. Dowd 
and R. W. Taylor, Toc H, 85, Walker St., N. Sydney. QUEENSLAND : 
H.A.S.: G. Jones, Toc H, Box 351-E, G.P.O., Brisbane. SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA : H.4d.S.: E. Dowling, c/o Toc H, Box 1202-K, G.P.O., 
Adelaide. ‘TasmMANIA: H.A4.S.: J. Hull, 15, Mount Stuart Rd., 
Hobart. VICTORIA: H.A.S.: G. S. Cowan, Toc H, 476, Collins St., 
Melbourne, C.i. WESTERN AUSTRALIA :4.S.: H. Lewis, Toc H, 
Box E-202, G.P.O., Perth. 

CANADA : Eastern CANADA REGION. Hon. Reg. Administrator: Prof. H. 
Wasteneys, 20, Howland Avenue, Toronto, 4, Ont. Sec.: Rev. 
M. C. Robinson. Office Sec.: Mrs. J. M. N. Jackson. House: 
Mark IJ, (Can.), 614, Huron St., Toronto. 5. Ont. (Kl. 8078). 
WINNIPEG AREA: H.S.: EF. W. Watkins, Toc H, P.O. Box 675, 
Winnipeg. BRITISH COLUMBIA AREA: H.S.: M. Bruton, 2642, Hay- 
wood Avenue, Hollyburn, B.C. 

INDIA AND BURMA : ALL INDIA COMMITTEE : H.S.: P. Mitchell. 
Mark I (L.), 2/2, Lansdowne Rd., Calcutta. 

NortH WESTERN INDIA REGION : H.S.: E. Blanchette. 166, Sprail 
Rd., Ferozepore Cantt., Punjab. 

SOUTHERN INDIA REGION : M.S.: J. S. Athanasius, 194, Poonamallee 
High Rd., Madras. 

NEW ZEALAND : Administrator’s Deputy: Maj. Gen. Sir Frederick Bower- 
bank, K.B.E. Hon. Dont. Scc.: W. Bear, 6, Rotherham Terrace, 
Miramar, Wellington, E.4. 

SOUTHERN AREA: H.C.: Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.G., Papenboom, 

Newlards, Cape of Good Hope. Gen. Sec.: R. P. T. Anderson, 
Box 3624, Johannesburg. (33-0551). House: Mark I (S. Af.), 80, 
Saratoga Avenue, Johannesburg. 
Cave Eastern AREA : H.4.S.: H. Gurney, Box 44, Port Elizabeth. 
CAPE WESTERN AREA: A.P.: Rev. D. C. E. Rogers. H.A.S.: C. E. 
Lello, P.O. Box 7, Capetown. NATAL : A.P.: Rev. W. R. P. Evans. 
H.A.S.: L. Richardson, Toc H, 50, Anglo African House, Smith 
St, Durban. TRANSVAAL AND O.P.S.: Org. Sec.: F. O. Joseph. 
H.A.S.: D. Kennedy, c/o Box 3624, Johannesburg. RHODESIA: 
H.A.S.: J. E. Donkin, P.O. Box 834, Bulawayo. ۱ 


“ee 


House: 


Lone Units Overseas 


Communications to Chief Hon. Overseas Commissioner, 47, Francis 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Far East: R. L. Dines, M.B.E., Talbot House, 11, Scott’s Rd., 
Singapore. 
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The Services ; 

Hon. Commissioner for Services Overseas: Maj. Gen. Sir Colin Jardine, 
Bt, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 47, Francis St., S. W.I. 

p.A.O.R. : Commissioner: Rev. P. W. Webb, Toc H/C.V.W.W., c/o 
T H.Q., B. A.O.R. vo 
جو‎ East : Dep. Commissioner: G. F. Coleman-Cross, H.Q., ‘Toe H, 
0َ : 
PALESTINE : Coninissioner: A. Servante, M.B.E., foc II with H.M. 
“Forces, c/o A.C.G., Palestine Command, MELE. 
MALTA: Toc H Kepresenlalive: J. Allen, Toe H with H.M. Forces, 
^o c/o A.P.O., Malta Force. 


TOC H (WOMEN'S SECTION) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Presidenls: ‘The Viscountess Bledisloe, Mrs. N. K. Edwards, 

Mrs. H. B. Ellison, The Lady Forster, G.B.E., The Viscountess Sandon. 
4 Founder Pilot: Miss A. B. S, Macfie, X.R.R.C.; Chairman: Mrs, W. E. 
Palmer, J.D.; Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. Edmund Horne; Accountant: 
Miss W. A. Adams; General Secretary: Mrs. Twinch, 
[ Headquarters: Crutclied. Vriars House, London, E.C.3. 


Regions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

REGION : Secretary: c/o Headquarters.‏ ۸ی( 
LONDON, SOUTH EASTERN AND HoMr COUNTIES REGION :‏ 

Sec.: Miss P, W. Wolfe, 93, Clifton Hill, London, N.W 8. 

Wrst LONDON AND BUCKS AREA: 
Sec.: Miss R. I*. Collins, 38, Balcombe St., London, N.W 1. 
NORTH AND [fast MIDLANDS REGION : 

Sec.: Miss E. Trevelyan Lee, 7, Standard Hill, Nottingham. 


NORTHERN REGION AND SCOTLAND : 
Sec.: Miss. L. M. Thomas, 37, Spring Hill, Shefheld, 10. 
NORTH WESTERN REGION AND NORTHERN IRELAND © 
Sec.: Miss A, Petherbridge, 10, Clare Crescent, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
SOUTHERN REGION’: 
Sec.: Miss A. Welford, "Sunnycote," Lympstone, Nr. lEixmouth, Devon. 
i ; WESTERN REGION : 
Sec: Miss R. Relf, M.B.E., 143, Westminster Rd., Birmingham, 20. 


Overseas 

Overseas Sec.: Miss E. C. Potter, Crutched Friars House, London, 
E.C.3. 

AUSTRALIA : Org. Sec.: Miss Helen Benbow, Box 1202-K, G.P.O., 
Adelaide, South Australia; CANADA: Hon. Reg. Scc.: Mrs. J. 
Jackson, 614, Huron St., Toronto 5, Ontario; NEW ZEALAND : Org. 
Sec.: Miss A. Beanev, P.O. Box 608, Christchurch, N.Z.; SOUTH 
AMERICA: Hon. Arca Sec.: Mrs. J. Hunter, O.B.E., Arroyo 845, 
Duenos Aires, Argentina; SOUTHERN AFRICA : Org. Secs.: Miss M. 
Phillips and Miss I. Schnell, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg; LONE 


Units OVERSEAS: Sec.: Miss E. C. Pott "ri 
کسی‎ “. C. Potter, Crutched Friars House, 


Gco, Marshall & Co.. Ltd., 2, Newhan dass 


1s Row, London, S.E.1. Printed in England 


